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The Federal Council Quadrennial 


The press reports of the quadrennial meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches, held December 6-9 in 
Indianapolis, have left many people confused as to what 
was done. The major results of the meeting are these: 

1. The Social Ideals of the Churches, commonly called 
the “Social Creed” which have stood in substantially the 
same form for twenty years were completely revised and 
an accompanying interpretive statement, which might be 
called a “Protestant encyclical” on the Social Gospel, 
was adopted. The revision of the “creed” and the accom- 
panying statement were the work of a committee of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service which has 
been working on the task for several years, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Edward T. Devine and the secre- 
taryship of Dr. Worth M. Tippy. It was on two pas- 
sages in the statement under the head of Marriage and 
the Home that the debate occurred which was variously 
reported in the press. The issue was on the following 
two passages : 


Divorce or separation may be and often is preferable to 
the enforced continuance of a relation which has no true 
basis in mutual respect and affection; but it is evidence of 
failure, always to be deplored, and to be avoided if by 
any means success can be achieved even over what may 
appear insurmountable obstacles. 

The interests of morality and sound scientific knowl- 
edge and the protection of both parents and children 
require the repeal of the federal and state laws which pro- 
hibit the communication of information about birth con- 
trol by physicians and other qualified persons. Abuse of 
such information can best be controlled by education. We 
may rely also upon the fundamental integrity of human 
life. 


The first of these was modified to read as follows: 


Divorce or separation may be preferable to the enforced 
continuance of a relation which has no true basis in mutual 
respect and affection as far as the two individuals con- 
cerned are involved, but the effect upon children, the family 
and society must never be ignored or minimized. More- 
over, it is evidence of failure, always to be deplored, and 
to be avoided if by any means success can be achieved 
even over what may appear insurmountable obstacles. 


The second passage was deleted and the subject is dealt 
with in the official statement thus: 


Wholesome development of children can be expected 
only when they are born with a normal equipment in mind 
and body, to parents who desire them or accept them with 


love when they come, and who are able to provide afiec- 
tion, sustenance, and education. The problems related to 
maternal health as affected by child-bearing, and the whole 
subject of the spacing of children and limitation of the size 
of families, which has unfortunately become involved in 
acrimonious controversy, should be re-examined dispas- 
sionately, from the point of view of morality and hygiene, 
with due regard to the best means of maintaining desirable 
standards of living and fully discharging the fundamental 
obligations of parents to each other and to their children. 


In this connection the following resolution was passed : 
“In view of the fact that birth control is a question of 
great importance and also one on which there is a wide 
divergence of opinion, we recommend that, instead of 
making a pronouncement at this time, the subject be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for study. It is 
further recommended that the Executive Committee in- 
vite the constituent denominations also to study the mat- 
ter and to report to it any conclusions to which they 
may come. The Executive Committee is requested to 
report to the Council as a whole at its meeting two years 


hence.” This action makes possible an educational ap- 


proach to the problems of birth control, not only by the 
Federal Council but by its constituent denominations dur- 
ing the next two years. 

2. The Federal Council was reorganized on the basis 
of a report presented by the Committee on Function and 
Structure which had been at work during the quadren- 
nium. The chief features of the reorganization are: 

(a) The Council will meet every two years instead of 
— four years. Its membership is reduced from 460 to 


(b) The Executive Committee, which has met an- 
nually, is combined with the Administrative Committee, 
which has met monthly. This new Executive Committee 
will meet monthly except when otherwise ordered by its 
own vote. The voting membership is now limited to rep- 
resentatives chosen by the constituent denominations. 
Formerly, members at large were included, as were rep- 
resentatives of the secretaries of state and local federa- 
tions and the chairmen of commissions. Provision is made 
in the reorganization for the participation of these groups 
of persons as “consultative members” without the right 
to vote. 

(c) The “commissions” now become “departments” 
and the members of their governing and standing com- 
mittees ate elected by the Executive Committee of the 
Council, whereas they were formerly appointed by the 
president of the Council. 

The revised by-laws provide that whenever a depart- 
ment or committee operates in a field in which correspond- 
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ing national denominational agencies exist, the Federal 
Council’s department or committee may invite official rep- 
resentatives of these national denominational agencies, 
approved by the Executive Committee, to sit with them 
as corresponding members, and that all departments shall 
include, as corresponding members, representatives of 
state and local federations, designated by the Association 
of Executive Secretaries. 

The departments of the reorganized Council are: Field 
(with primary attention to organizing and strengthening 
state and local federations); Evangelism; Church and 
Social Service; Race Relations; International Justice and 
Goodwill; Relations with Churches abroad; Research and 
Education ; Radio. 

President Albert W. Beaven of Colgate-Rochester 
Theological Seminary, was elected president of the Coun- 
cil for two years and Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, stated clerk 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. was elected vice-president. 

Impressive statements on International Justice and 
Goodwill and on Race Relations were adopted. These 
will be made available by the departments concerned. 


The serious effect of the depression on the finances of 
the Council was frankly discussed and the disposition was 
manifest to interpret the increased responsibility of the 
constituent bodies for its government to carry with it an 
increased obligation for its adequate support. 


The new “Social Creed,” consisting of the specific 
articles into which the contents of the Social Ideals are 
condensed, is as follows: 


The Churches Should Stand For: 


1. Practical application of the Christian principle of social 
well-being to the acquisition and use of wealth; subordina- 
tion of speculation and the profit motive to the creative 
and cooperative spirit. 

2. Social planning and control of the credit and mone- 
tary systems and the economic processes for the common 
good. 

3. The right of all to the opportunity for self-mainte- 
nance; a wider and fairer distribution of wealth; a living 
wage, as a minimum, and above this a just share for the 
worker in the product of industry and agriculture, 

4. Safeguarding of all workers, urban and rural, against 
harmful conditions of labor and occupational injury and 
disease. 

5. Social insurance against sickness, accident, want in 
old age and unemployment. 

6. Reduction of hours of labor as the general produc- 
tivity of industry increases; release from employment at 
least one day in seven, with a shorter working week in 
prospect. 

7. Such special regulation of the conditions of work of 
women as shall safeguard their welfare and that of the 
family and the community. 

8. The right of employes and employers alike to or- 
ganize for collective bargaining and social action; protec- 
tion of both in the exercise of this right; the obligation of 
both to work for the public good; encouragement of co- 
operatives and other organizations among farmers and 
other groups. 

9. Abolition of child labor; adequate provision for the 
protection, education, spiritual nurture and wholesome rec- 
reation of every child. 

10. Protection of the family by the single standard of 
purity; educational preparation for marriage, home-making 
and parenthood. 

11. Economic justice for the farmer in legislation, financ- 


ing of agriculture, transportation and the price of farm 
products as compared with the cost of machinery and 
other commodities which he must buy. 

12. Extension of the primary cultural opportunities and 
social services now enjoyed by urban populations to the 
farm family. 

13. Protection of the individual and society from the 
social, economic and moral waste of any traffic in intoxi- 
cants and habit-forming drugs. 

14. Application of the Christian principle of redemption 
to the treatment of offenders; reform of penal and correc- 
tional methods and_ institutions, and of criminal court 
procedure. 

15. Justice, opportunity and equal rights for all; mutual 
goodwill and cooperation among racial, economic and re- 
ligious groups. 

16. Repudiation of war, drastic reduction of armaments, 
participation in international agencies for the peaceable 
settlement of all controversies; the building of a cooperative 
world order. 

17. Recognition and maintenance of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of free speech, free assembly, and a free press; 
the encouragement of free communication of mind with 
mind as essential to the discovery of truth. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Champions Labor 


The address of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt on Decem- 
ber 13 before the National Consumers’ League in New 
York City is probably unprecedented as an utterance of 
a woman about to become mistress of the White House. 
As reported in the New York Herald-Tribune, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said in part: 

“We are facing today industrially in this country a 
crisis such as we have never faced before. The manu- 
facturer who has every desire to be fair to his workmen, 
who has an enlightened point of view on social condi- 
tions, must compete in the open market, and the depres- 
sion has brought about such unemployment that the un- 
scrupulous man who in former years would have found 
it impossible to find people to accede to his conditions 
of work, is now finding it easy because men and women 
must keep body and soul together. 


“Conditions are coming before us every day which 
seem unbelievable, but day after day they are proved to 
be true. I wish I could bring the friends who say these 
things cannot be true into my office to see the letters I 
receive. A great many people still believe that conditions 
on the whole are good for the American working man, so 
much better here than anywhere else, and that hard times 
are largely in the imagination. 

“There is something fundamentally wrong with a civili- 
zation which tolerates conditions such as many of our 
people are facing today. This organization is suggesting 
two things to remedy conditions, a minimum wage and 
compulsory limit on the hours of work a week. These 
are very excellent, but they are just steps along the way. 
They will stop a gap. We talk of a new deal, and we 
believe in it, but we will have no new deal unless some 
of us are willing to sit down and think this situation out. 
It may require some drastic changes in our rather settled 
ideas, and we must not be afraid of them.” 


Progress in Social Case Work 


In spite of certain failures and some cases of com- 
plete collapse, definite progress has been made “toward 
the ultimate aims of intelligent family case work” in the 
last three difficult years. Francis H. Mclean, field di- 
rector of the Family Welfare Association of America, re- 
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views the situation in the November issue of The Family 
under the title “Progress in Adversity—1932.” 

“What is good social case work?” asks Mr: McLean, 
and comments that no case worker who has been through 
the last three winters will claim that “it is limited to 
work with clients and their connections.” Rather, case 
work is “a piece of social statesmanship,” and necessi- 
tates securing the active participation of many people. 
While the terrific load has threatened the efficacy of case 
work, its value has been demonstrated, not only in meet- 
ing the psychology of despair, but also in the develop- 
ment of new skills by means of which a burden greater 
than was before thought possible has been successfully 
carried. One of these new skills is the transfer of re- 
sponsibility, in some areas of cooperation to volunteer 
workers acting under guidance, and in others to the clients 
themselves. 

Some of the findings reached in this experience will 
provide “the beginning of a really scientific foundation 
for case work.” Among them are the following: (1) 
that continued schooling must be provided for children 
of employable age; (2) that it is extremely important 
in the life of the individual that employment be satisfy- 
ing; (3) and, hence, suitable; (4) that recreation activi- 
ties in order to be helpful to the unemployed person must 
be useful; (5) that material relief must be accompanied 
by some counteracting influence to the morbidity which 
inevitably follows on continued unemployment. “Case 
work has many facets—it is a matter of quality, not quan- 
tity,” and “case work statesmanship should be a part of 
case work training.” 

The borders of field work have been greatly extended. 
Family welfare staffs have cooperated in planning state 
unemployment set-ups and emergency relief programs, 
and in recommending legislation for the organization of 
state welfare work. Studies of special conditions have 
been made, on which agency relationships have been 
based. 

Mr. McLean summarizes his conclusions as follows: 
“Where we have participated directly or indirectly in the 
heavier unemployment responsibilities on reasonable bases, 
with some possibilities of doing something more than 
simply giving aid, whether or not we have jeopardized 
the onward progress of individual case work depends 
upon how much we have brought many people in and 
have revealed to them the possibilities of flexible case 
work. There is of course peril here, with the emphasis 
necessarily upon relief; but it is a normal peril and our 
responsibility lies in how far we have taken many lay 
people into actual participation and so made them de- 
fenders and protagonists of our work in the future. 

“Not to be forgotten in this connection are our rela- 
tions with new clients and how far we have made them 
more intelligent sharers with us... . 

“If we recognize and have developed the fullest shar- 
ing we have done our most important task in this time 
of adversity.” 


The Honor Spirit Among Students 


The conditions requisite to the development of a true 
and active “honor spirit” on the college campus are ex- 
amined by Franklin I. Sheeder in an article which 
appeared in Religious Education for October. The 
prevalence of cheating in examinations is attested by the 
findings of several studies and by the breakdown of the 
“honor system” on many campuses. 

The “general breakdown in the moral order” and the 
principles practically operative in the outside world are 
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among the causal factors cited, as is also the failure of 
society to provide “adequate moral education for youth 
in the pre-college period.” 

Other important contributing factors are found in cam- 
pus life. The devotion to the development of the intellect 
in terms of factual knowledge is linked with the supreme 
importance of credits and diplomas in the student mind 
to produce the common philosophy of “getting by” in 
life. The lack of sympathy and understanding between 
faculty and students, and the wide gap between curricular 
and extra-curricular activities are serious defects in the 
present educational system. Heretofore the honor system 
has been used primarily as a means of controlling cheat- 
ing. The aim, the writer says, should be the building of 
a spirit of honor which will function in all relationships. 

The prerequisites of such a development are sketched 
by Mr. Sheeder as follows: 

“(1) A student body that is morally and intellectually 
worthy of a college education. . . . Students should not 
be admitted to college who are mentally or morally unfit. 
This calls for a careful examination of the pre-college 
histories of all prospective candidates for admission and 
a courageous determination to sacrifice quantity for 
quality. ... 

“(2) A student body that is serious in its purposes 
—i.e., individuals who are really in quest of an educa- 
tion. This means the discovery and modification (or 
elimination) of the lazy student at the earliest possible 
moment in his college career... . 

“(3) A faculty group that knows as much about youth 
as it knows about the subject matter which it teaches, 
and because of this knowledge has such sympathy for 
and confidence in youth as to be trustful rather than 
suspicious in its dealings with them... . 

“(4) An educational philosophy which places the em- 
phasis upon growing rather than upon merely learning 
facts. This is one of the most revolutionary conceptions 
in modern educational thinking. . . . 

“(5) Less emphasis upon examinations, grades and 
credits. This is a natural outcome of the adoption of the 
educational philosophy suggested above. . . . 

“(6) The realization that a curriculum to be truly 
educative must be built upon the interests and needs of 
individual persons. Such a curriculum will not impose 
upon the student an array of courses which are meaning- 
less to him. At the same time, if properly administered 
it will provide all that is necessary to make him a fully 
integrated personality.” 


The Drew Pearson Incident 


The article entitled “Freedom of Press and Pulpit” 
published in our issue of October 15 has drawn protest 
from Drew Pearson against the implication contained in 
our quotation from the Christian Century regarding the 
ethical relation existing between the methods of securing 
information and the methods of using it adopted by news- 
paper men. Mr. Pearson states that information published 
in the two books, Washington Merry-Go-Round and 
More Merry-Go-Round is “available to any private citi- 
zen” and that, therefore, no special press privileges were 
misused. 

Our article was intended to be a general comment on 
our experience of the tendency in many quarters too 
readily to Taise the cries of “freedom of the press” and 
“freedom of the pulpit” when matters other than liberal- 
ism or radicalism have often been the determining fac- 
tors. We have made no investigation of the merits of 
the contentions in this case. Editor and Publisher, (New 
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York) for September 10 quotes William E. Moore, man- 
aging editor of the Baltimore Sun to the effect that “Sec- 
retary Hurley did enter complaints with the Sun in regard 
to stories written by Pearson and published in the Sun 
during recent months, but did not protest to officials of the 
paper about the ‘Cotillion Leader’ incident.” This last 
refers to a chapter in the second book which administers 
to Secretary Hurley “scorching treatment.” Mr. Moore 
denies the charge that these complaints were the main 
reason for the paper’s action. 

Mr. Pearson says: “It is true that the Baltimore Sun, 
with which I was connected, declined to publish some of 
the material which appeared in More Merry-Go Round 
despite the fact that | repeatedly urged its publication. 
I repeatedly urged, for instance, that the Sun publish the 
facts regarding the bribery of certain officials in connec- 
tion with loans to Latin-American countries and the State 
Department’s part in the floating of various loans. Al- 
though I took this up with the managing editor himself, 
the Sun declined to publish these disclosures and did not 
do so until [ finally turned the information over to 
Senator Johnson of California for his foreign loan 
investigation which you will doubtless recall. Senator 
Johnson made a statement on the floor of the Senate in 
which he attributed the major part of the success of his 
investigation to this information. In addition to this, I 
also urged the Sun to publish the facts regarding Secre- 
tary Hurley’s political lease on the Washington Post. 
This also the Sun declined to publish.” 


The Servant Problem During Depression 


The present supply of trained domestic workers is 
greater than the demand and the balance of bargaining 
power is so greatly in favor of the householder that a 
situation exists which has not been paralleled in many 
decades. The magazine, Fortune, (New York) in its 
December issue describes the conditions as follows: 

“You can have your garden taken care of in Los 
Angeles for $1 a week. You can get a dignified couple 
to run your Commonwealth Avenue house in Boston for 
$80 a month. A... Negro will fry your chicken and 
do your washing for $8 a month in Virginia. Anywhere 
in the North you will find fairly well trained girls only 
too glad to work at $5 a week, and less trained but 
willing girls anxious to do any form of housework in 
return for their room and board. These are general con- 
ditions, not isolated instances. The whole domestic-service 
situation has been demoralized, both as to wages and as 
to hours.” 

On the other hand the wages of many of the heads of 
large staffs of servants have remained comparatively 
stable. Many of them prefer to live on their savings 
rather than accept a cut from $175 “to what they con- 
sider starvation wages of $60 a month plus board and 
keep.” 

Even under present conditions many “housewives can 
no longer justify their home-pinching, as they used to, 
on the score of high wages and scarcity of labor. Nor 
can they fully justify it on the plea of their own financial 
straits. There are hundreds of thousands of families 
amply able to afford . . . domestic service this year. One 
million mechanical refrigerators were sold last year alone, 
whereas there are only about one million families in the 
U. S. who have even one servant.” 


The core of the domestic servant “problem” is found 
in the fact that “few women realize that the bitterness 
and unrest of the domestic servant are due not to the 
meagerness of the financial reward but to such annoy- 
ances as wildly irregular hours, uncertain demands, and 
gencral inefficiency on the part of the housekeeper. Few 
housewives, for example, have yet reached the stage of 
making out a written contract with their employes cover- 
ing the hours they are expected to be on duty, their weekly 
and annual vacations, the frequency with which they are 
expected to perform special duties such as washing cur- 
tains, cleaning out closets, and so on. Even fewer have 
made a serious attempt to organize their households on 
the labor-saving and time-saving plans recommended by 
such economists as Dr. Lillian Gilbreth. Thanks to their 
indifference, the whole science of fitting a household 
worker into the small, compact modern home is in its 
infancy. The housewife has blandly assumed that she has 
bought not the time but the person of her houseworker. 
She has lost the protective feeling possible between mis- 
tress and family retainer without achieving the efficiency 
of the factory manager. And faced this year with an un- 
paralleled chance to organize, experiment, solve, she has 
contented herself for the most part with frantic bargain- 
hunting. To women always vocally pining for new busi- 
ness and political worlds to charm into Utopia, the oppor- 
tunity is manifest.” 


Home Building and Home Ownership 


The President’s Conterence on Home Building and 
Home Ownership has published six volumes which are 
now available entitled: Planning for Residential Districts ; 
Home Finance and Taxation; Slums, Large-Scale Hous- 
ing and Decentralization; House Design, Construction 
and Equipment; Negro Housing; Household Manage- 
ment and Kitchens. Further volumes in preparation, which 
will go to press during next summer are: Home Owner- 
ship; Income and Types of Dwellings; Farm and Village 
Housing; Housing and the Community; Home Repair 
and Remodeling; Homemaking, Home Furnishing and 
Information Services; Housing Objectives and Programs. 

Each volume is priced $1.15 and a special price of 
$10.50 is put on the complete set of eleven volumes. 
Orders should be sent to James Ford, editor, the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship, New Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


What Caused the Depression? 


The American Education Press, Inc.,* is publishing a 
series of twenty booklets on modern problems designed 
to awaken the public to an understanding of the serious- 
ness of its problems and to create an eagerness to par- 
ticipate in solving them. The first of the series discusses 
the causes of the depression. Those that follow deal with 
economic planning, unemployment insurance, distribution 
of income, the gold standard, banking problems, govern- 
ment finance, tariffs, world trade, and international co 
operation, etc. The first six of the booklets may be ob- 
tained for 50 cents if 20 or more sets are ordered for 


study groups. Single copies are 15 cents; in lots of 20 
or more, 10 cents each. 


*40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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Printed in U.S. A. 
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